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Chatterton, Ruth The Southern Wild The funeral of Jason Meredith, shot six months after 
Doubleday. June 19,1958. 487p. $4.50. (IIb) the Supreme Court’s ruling on integration while hazing 
Since 1950, when she turned from acting to writing, a negro who tried to enroll in a white college, reas- 
Ruth Chatterton has produced four novels; all have sembles his sisters Ellen and Rachel at Merryoaks, the 
ets —— < pts omen — a decaying ancestral home presided over by sister Sally 
dislike of Site cook bo poo’ “et ‘ag : Lou. Ellen has had a broken marriage and brings with 
. . .* : oe a her a teen-age daughter, Christalinda, who is a mental- 

totally new setting. Her latest is a study of racial in- ; : 
ly retarded compound of schizophrenia and nympho- 


tolerance in a small Southern city, Buford by name : : : 
and is developed through the fortunes of two families; ™ania. Wealthy neighbor Joe Chase, a rejected suitor 


one a white remnant of the old aristocracy and the of Ellen’s years before, also returns and promptly de- 
other a negro mixture of rebels and traditionalists. velops a reciprocated interest in Rachel. 
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The several love affairs, however, are incidental to the 
complications that arise chiefly out of a series of sexual 
orgies between Christalinda and butcher-boy Josh 
Tompkins. Matt Johnson, Joe’s trusted and conserva- 
tive negro secretary, rescues her but thereby becomes 
falsely accused of rape. The townspeople, already 
aroused by racial tumult stirred up by a labor agitator 
in a rather extensive sub-plot, set out to lynch him 
when the girl dies. Ellen, discarding all her prejudices, 
rescues and hides him while Rachel joins colored Jane 
Wheeler, Matt’s lover, in proving Josh the real rapist. 
This experience temporarily transforms Matt from his 
usual rational, religious self into an embittered racialist 
exceeding even Jane’s liberal attitudes. The conclu- 
sion, however, effects a series of ameliorations. Rachel 
and Joe find happiness together. Matt comes out of 
his slough of hatred and goes North to marriage with 
Jane. Ellen derives « consoling reflection from the dis- 
covery that Jane’s niece Susie is really the child of 
negro-hating Jason and Jane’s younger sister Hagar; and 
Christalinda’s ill fortune thereby assumes perspective 
as one of life’s inevitabilities. 

Miss Chatterton tells much more than the story of the 
Merediths and Wheelers, though, and a great deal of 
narrative paints the whole social milieu of Buford. This 
tends to extend the book considerably, even a bit ex- 
cessively. The first quarter consequently lacks tense- 
ness and suffers from a kind of indirection which leaves 
the reader unsure whether there will be a story or 
merely a series of Our-Town sketches and episodes. 
A technique of withholding for chapters data that make 
motivations and situations understandable, moreover, 
adds to this effect. One wonders finally who is the 
protagonist; successively the Rachel-Joe, Christalinda- 
Josh, and Matt-Jane affairs are featured. The answer 
seems to be that the Southern wild is meant to hold 
center-stage, tranquil and self-contained until its moody 
depths are disturbed by alien intrusion. 

Miss Chatterton, nonetheless, can build gripping scenes, 
and once she has her characters on stage and the ex- 
position completed she does so repeatedly and effective- 
ly. She also has the good actress’s emphatic penetra- 
tion into the minds and emotions of people with quite 
diverse makeups. These merits outbalance the diffuse- 
ness of plotting and theme to make the book an enjoy- 


able adult reading. 
George E. Grauel, Ph.D.., 
John Carroll University, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
x * * 


Coleman, Lonnie, The Southern Lady 
Little, Brown. June 18,1958. 219p. $3.75. (Ila) 


The basic theme of this latest of Mr. Coleman’s novels 
is not “the race problem” but an older theme than 
that: man’s inhumanity to man. At least this is the 
express intention of the author; he is moderately suc- 
cessful in his presentation. The narrative is related by 
a certain Douglas Fisher, author of several novels, native 
of the South, who takes passage on a freighter bound 
for the Mediterranean with a small group of passengers 
of varied backgrounds. The central character in the 
story is Theodora Pratt Langley, devastating, volatile, 
aristocratic member of an old Southern family who suc- 
ceeds in casting her spell over the other passengers, 
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with the notable exception of the aforesaid Fisher and 
a perceptive old lady, Annie Peacock. 


The boredom and ennui of life on the freighter is re. 
lieved by the growing tension between Douglas and 
Theodora which rises whenever the racial question js 
raised. Fisher advocates racial equality; Theodora quite 
the opposite, “. . . there’s a danger in getting to care 
too much about minorities. . . . People who care tog 
much forget the majority. . . . I think it’s an expression 
of their feeling of inferiority.” Later on, Theodora ex. 
presses what is perhaps the basic raison d’etre of the 
entire novel: 


“T’ve spent my life trying to be the Southern lady, you'y 
spent yours fearing and disparaging her. It turns out in the 
end that I am not the Southern lady. You are. It’s not the 


ha 


South you hate, white boy. It’s niggers! 


The climactic point occurs after the final shipboard 
party when Theodora reveals her illegitimacy and 
Negro blood. Her suicide does not solve any problem, 
unless it be that of the author who created her. Op 
his return home to Georgia, Fisher visits the old planta. 
tion, the scene of Theodora’s disturbed existence and 
now her last resting place. Then returns to his own 
home to be met with the shattering facts of his own 
birth which, like Theodora’s, is the result of racial in- 
termarriage. 
Mr. Coleman’s novel makes passable summer reading 
but fails, it seems to me, to achieve any great depth 
or any conclusive answer to the complicated question 
of integration in the South. Perhaps the author fur 
nishes his own critique when, in the person of Douglas 
Fisher, he writes: 

“By all means I mean to say . . . that the conflict between 

Theodora Pratt Langley and Douglas Fisher, though a special 

one, was not unique, although the unravelling of its com 

plications would keep a college of wise men busy until 

Doomsday.” 
The Southern Lady is, by reason of theme and treat 
ment, adult fare. 

Edmund F. Byrne, 
Richmond, Virginia 


x» *& & 


Grau, Shirley Ann The Hard Blue Sky 
Knopf. June 23,1958. 466p. $5.00. (III) 


Does one become prudish with the passage of year 
Is the younger generation going to the dogs? These are 
questions which trouble this reviewer since reading and 
trying to evaluate Miss Grau’s novel. If one didn't 
happen to know that the book had been written by 2 
twenty-eight-year-old woman, would the questions le 
less likely to arise? There’s another. 

There is no question about the author’s ability. She 
evokes characters beautifully, and her cast is large: the 
population of Isle aux Chiens, a rather run-down island 
off the Louisiana coast. She knows not only her peopl 
but her territory and the world of boats and fishing 
too, and all of this comes very much to life, right up 
to the moment at which the book ends—the frightened 
huddled moment just before the hurricane strikes. A’ 
an evocation of a place and the people in it, The Han 
Blue Sky is an unqualified success. 

A novel needs to be something more than this, how 
ever. Miss Grau has deliberately left almost ever! 
thread hanging. Annie has run off to New Orlean 
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sith a man who was stranded on the island for the 
gmmer; there is no indication that they will really 
marty. The gangs from a neighboring island have made 
hg most recent move in a pitched battle of a standing 
yd; plans are underfoot for further retribution, but 
here matters stand at story’s end. The men have gone 
fin their boats to await the hurricane, leaving the 
yomen behind to look after their houses; and as the 
winds grow higher and the sky darker, the book sud- 
nly ends. We have, in other words, a segment of 
ime lifted out of the history of a place. It is vividly 
sctured, but it lacks the inevitability a novel needs. 
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Annie, who comes as close to being the book’s heroine 
sis possible under the circumstances, is a terrifyingly 
ral teen-ager, so terrifying, indeed, that it is sometimes 
slittle hard to believe that Inky, the man she runs 


, you've 
t in the 
Not the 


board ff away with, has really fallen in love with her and wants 
y and # marry her. She treats her gentle stepmother with 
oblem, fF adistic scorn, and is in most of her relationships cruel 

On Bf ind selfish. That she is torn within herself Miss Grau 


makes clear in a fairly sensitive portrait of a confused 
youngster growing up in a confused world—-though 


S OWN § Annie’s world, it should be pointed out, is not nearly 
s » confused as that of her more cosmopolitan sisters. 
ial in- 


What becomes offensive is the rather shocking use of 
fourletter words which seem grotesquely out of place 
ina young woman’s vocabulary—and, for that matter, 
aconsiderable overdose of both profanity and sex, not 
aways integrally a part of the story the author is tell- 
in She writes in a style closely resembling those of 
sme of her male contemporaries, using choppy, pseudo- 
Biblical sentences (many of them beginning with a pre- 
tentious “And...”). 


Although she has a good grasp of her material and 
obvious talents as a writer, Miss Grau leaves the im- 
pression that she is trying a little too hard to sound 
tough. Or would it be different if one didn’t know 
she wrote it? 
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Anita Monsees, 
Ithaca, New York 


* * * 


Bourne, Peter The Courts of Love 
Putnam. June 20,1958. 318p. $3.95. (IIb) 


Joscelin de Sabres agrees, in return for his release from 


se até F a feudal vow, to kidnap a young, wealthy heiress and 
gand F deliver her over to his cousin and feudal lord, the Count 
didnt fF de Prissac. The kidnapping venture is successfully ex- 
by? B ecuted; but, separated from his men, Joscelin, together 
ns b& F with his prisoner, the beautiful Lady Ghislaine, is cap- 


tured himself by the villainous de Marac and im- 


She F prisoned in a castle dungeon. Aided by a fellow 
: the F prisoner, a troubadour, Hugues of Aix, the young knight 
sland f makes his escape, releases Ghislaine, and, much against 
eople F his will, for he has fallen in love with her, turns Ghis- 
hing, Flaine over to de Prissac who forces her into marriage. 


Miserable because he has allowed his feudal honor to 
overcome his better judgment and his love for the girl, 
Joscelin takes up the profession of troubadour and 
travels with Hugues from castle to castle. At last the 
lame of the two reaches the ears of Eleanor of Acqui- 
taine and they are summoned to her castle at Poitiers, 
Where Joscelin wins great praise for his poetry and suc- 
cessfully appears before the Courts of Love. He be- 
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comes one of Eleanor’s favorites and sides with her 
against her husband, Henry II, King of England. In- 
evitably, Ghislaine crosses his path again. There is an 
adulterous affair between them; de Prissac is killed; and 
Ghislaine and Joscelin are married and live happily, 
we may presume, ever after. 


The novel is well paced; there is enough action to 
satisfy even the avid TV Western addict. Particularly: 
well done and charged with suspense is the escape from 
de Marac’s dungeon. Much of the background is his- 
torically accurate: the Twelfth Century quarrel between 
Eleanor and Henry, for example, is portrayed with con- 
siderable fidelity to actual fact. There is some interest- 
ing background material on the life of the Court and 
the medieval castle, with, perhaps, overemphasis on 
the grim, forbidding side of the picture. The strange, 
stylized courtly poetry of the troubadours is analyzed 
with considerable skill; and the author quite obviously 
has more than a passing knowledge of his subject. 


One must note, however, that Mr. Bourne too frequent- 
ly sees the Middle Ages with a peculiarly jaundiced eye. 
There seems to be little awarness of the religious life 
of the time, this despite the fact that the characters are 
much given to swearing by “Our Lady,” by the “Holy 
Rood,” and by various saints. Finally ,one feels that 
the whole treatment of courtly love is out of focus; 
recent scholarship is in almost complete agreement 
upon the fact that the whole system was little more 
than a highly sophisticated game, with physical love 
consummated between lover and beloved rarely, if ever, 
part of the game. Yet the author of The Courts of 
Love, writing for a mass audience, strongly and some- 
times offensively underlines physical passion as the 
basis of the convention of courtly romance. 


Not a really satisfactory historical novel this. There is 
something essentially phony about the author’s obvious 
efforts to recreate his times; and the strongly sexual bias 
makes the novel suitable only for adult readers. One 
guesses that The Courts of Love will soon make its 
appearance among the paperbacks on the drug-store 
book racks—with, of course, an appropriately lurid 


cover. 
Stephen P. Ryan, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* * * 


Kubly, Herbert Varieties of Love 
Simon and Schuster. June 19, 1958. 305p. $4.50. (III) 


The contemporary short story has come a long way 
from its nineteenth century origins, from the classic 
definitions of Poe and Edelweiss. Today the formula 
for its construction and its themes is seemingly con- 
trolled by the demands of The New Yorker and certain 
others among the “slick” periodicals. Mr. Kubly is 
faithful to the new dispensation; and the sixteen short 
stories in Varieties of Love are in the best sophisticated 
tradition. They are brilliantly written; they are com- 
pletely amoral; and they probe brutally into the de- 
ficiencies of contemporary society. 


The range of backgrounds is fantastic: Southern France, 
the Italian Lake district, Sicily, North Carolina, New 
Hampshire, New York City, Pittsburgh, Switzerland, 
London, a ship at sea, a plane crossing high above the 
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Alps. 
hand. 


Three stories maye be singled out for special attention. 
“Halloween Party” is an acidly penetrating study of 
New York “bohemians” and of race prejudice; “The 
Gray Umbrella” is a sensitive and beautifully con- 
trolled tale of adolescence; and “Divine Ecstasy” is a 
savage satire on the present day Italian movie industry. 
Unhappily, the last of these is marred by irreverence 
and blasphemy which will make it extremely offensive 
to most readers. 


The collection cannot be recommended to the general 
reader because of its tone, which is, in most of the 
stories, painfully at variance with accepted codes of 
decency. A great pity, really, for Mr. Kubly writes 
well; several of the stories may well find their way into 
the anthologies. Critics, teachers, and students of the 
genre will certainly find much of interest in the book. 


Stephen P. Ryan, Ph.D. 
* * * 


McCague, James The Great Gold Mountain 
Crown. June 16,1958. 253p. $3.95. (IIa) 


In 1933 Ake Witheroe, two jumps ahead of the law, 
returns to his home town of Barcelona, Indiana, and 
looks up Ed Gander, friend of his salad days. The 
meeting prods Ed’s memory into recalling what hap- 
pened 33 years ago when Ake shook the dust of sleepy 
Barcelona off his shoes and took off in search of fame 
and fortune. 


One hot summer afternoon in 1900 Ed was fired by 
the irascible Mr. Patterson, owner of the Carriage 
Works and leading citizen of the town, because he had 
ventured to suggest that the automobile might super- 
cede the buggy. That evening, while driving Patter- 
son’s niece Gildy through the countryside, Ed sees the 
crack passenger train, Number 24, hurdle the track. 
Rushing to the scene of the disaster, Ed stumbles upon 
Miss Lilith Jones, who had been thrown clear; he 
rushed her off to the refuge of Ake’s hotel and-under 
Gildy’s prodding writes up an account of the wreck. 
Thus do village editors get their start. 


Lilith bowls over the gentry of Barcelona like so many 
tenpins. In her footsteps follows a business partner of 
her father, no other than J. Fate Smallwood. As the 
corn grows tall in Indiana, this impressive financier 
succeeds in coralling most of the loose cash in town, 
including Mr. Patterson’s and that of the parents of 
Ake Witheroe and of Ed Garner. It is to be invested 
in the very secret Great Gold Mountain Company. 


As a sideline, Fate seduces the wife of Henry Buck- 
master, owner of the town paper and now Ed’s boss. 
Ed and Ake discover Fate’s perfidy; so, too, does Mr. 
Buckmaster. This knowledge and the added realiza- 
tion that the Gold Company is a fraud led Buckmaster 
to end it all by looking down the wrong end of a Civil 
War pistol. Ed thereupon denounces Smallwood in 
the town press and demands a full investigation, only 
to find his demands fall on deaf ears. 

When all seems lost, Ed pitches the home town team 
to a victory at the County Fair; a carnival-spieler with- 
in earshot of Ake identifies Smallwood as Tricky Green; 
Ed and Ake rush to the train to intercept Lilith’s flight 


And the author seems to know them all at first 


McCague — Waller 


with Fate. Ed returns a hero with the town’s 
under his arm while Ake decides to join forces wit 
Lilith in pursuit of the quick dollar. At the book 
close, Ed, now owner and editor of the paper anj 
spouse of Gildy, is enjoying the humdrum fruits ¢ 
virtue in Barcelona; Ake finally gets his due comp. 
uppance for his loose ways when his financial empire 
and his dealings run afoul of the law. 


Plot and all, this is not a very good buy at $3.95; by 
the less discriminating adult may not want to wait fy, 
it to appear in paperback reprint. 


E. G. Jacklin, S.J., 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


* * * 


Waller, Leslie Phoenix Island 
Lippincott. June 23,1958. 285p. $3.95. (Ila) 


This novel deals with life in a resort colony which j 
located off the coast of Long Island. Jordan Moore, ; 
nineteen-year-old college graduate, takes a summer job 
on Phoenix Island as a mother’s helper for a wealthy 
family named French. Carter French and his wife 
Elise, are unhappily married, and Carter seems a 
tracted by the family cook, Mrs. Owney. Jordan, whoe 
first contact with Elise prevents the latter’s death from 
a suicide attempt, becomes attached to the alcoholic 
neurotic Elise. Jordan meets Gene Damask, a boy o 
her own age, and an unscrupulous, thirtyish jack-of-all 
trades named Hawks. Jordan is attracted to both thee 
figures. Hawks, however, attempts to build a tavern o 
the dunes in such a way as to endanger the island, sinc: 
the foundation cut could enable a hurricane to wash 
away that part of the land. All of the vacationers op 
pose Hawks’ plan, and Elise arouses herself from her 
stupor to lead the home-owners. She succeeds in stop 
ping the building of the tavern and thus proves to her 
self that she is still worthy of self-respect. Hawks, it 
revenge, connives with Mrs. Owney and deceives Carte 

French into thinking that Elise is unfaithful to him 
Carter, it turns out, loves his wife and refuses to accept 

Hawks’ deception. Thus Carter and Elise are pr 
sumably going to live happily ever after. 


There are many things wrong with this novel, but th 
most disconcerting defect is that the teen-age girl wh 
narrates the whole story frequently seems to be a ma 
This androgyny is especially true when Jordan is in? 
tavern or at a party. She is not a convincing femile. 
Furthermore, the style is often childish, ageressivelt 
clever, and rather silly, for example: “Here was Net 
York and here was I and where was Jim?” or “Som: 
people get away with pauses. Eisenhower does. 
can’t stand it.” In addition, the author so obvious! 
nurses suspense, so obviously contrives his plot, and ® 
obviously manipulates the characters that all fines 
and craftmanship vanish. Carter and Elise French'| 
change of attitude, Hawks’ selling of his condemné 
tavern foundation, the haziness of Mrs. Owney’s che" 
acter are too poorly and illogically presented. Suct 
handling might pass somewhat unnoticed in a movie 
on television, but in a novel where the reader has th? 
time and presence of mind to ask questions such i 
eptitudes seriously weaken the story. Yet despite #! 
of these defects, this novel frequently arouses narrati': 
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terest and suspense, which indicates that Mr. Waller 
tgs an inherent story-telling sense even though he is 
amateur in wielding narrative elements. 


Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Babson, Naomi Lane The Young Fair Maidens 
Harcourt, Brace. June 4, 1958. 246p. $3.95. (1) 


Reading The Young Fair Maidens is a bit like thumbing 
through an old picture album or a high-school scrap- 
ok; it evokes memories. This is a simple story cen- 
ering around twin sisters, Celia and Cecily Canby, 
heir beautiful mother, and life in Queen’s Cap, Massa- 
chusetts, at the turn of the century. Although the plot 
s in no way unusual, the author’s recreation of the 
ights, sounds, and emotions integral to the sun-glinted, 
sorm-tossed world of childhood and adolescence will 
attract most readers. Celia was the outgoing, affection- 
ate, generous one; she enjoyed the love and approval 
of family and friends, and for her the pain of growing 
up was kept to a minimum; yet she possessed a hard 
core of strength and courage. Although her parents 
violently opposed her childhood affection for Ricky 
Rosa, a Portuguese lad three years her senior, she con- 
tinued to be his loyal friend and champion and, on the 
ee of her graduation from high school, she eloped 
with Ricky rather than become engaged to the boy her 
parents had chosen for her. This she did, though she 
realized the marriage would result in many new and 
complicated problems, but was confident that together 
she and Ricky would succeed. 


Cecily is the timid and withdrawn twin, a blurred 
carbon copy of her sister. Doomed to walk in the 
shadow of a popular sister and a beautiful mother, she 
was often desperately unhappy, always unsure. There 
isa haunting tenderness in Miss Babson’s portrayal of 
this lonely child’s painful, groping struggle to find her 
own identity. But Cecily eventually finds her escape 
from uncertainty and takes a firm swift step toward 
maturity and ultimate fulfillment. This book is just 
right for a summer afternoon; but will probably appeal 
mostly to feminine readers. 


Sister M. Gregory, O.P., 
Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 


* * * 


Hall, Gordon Langley The Gypsy Condesa 
Macrae Smith. May 26,1958. 271p. $3.75. (IV) 


The Gypsy Condesa concerns the Condesa Elisabeta 
de Mendoza Harris, who has taken on the last element 
of her name by marrying an Englishman, James 
(“Jaime”) Harris, twenty-two years old and nineteen 
years her junior. The purpose of this union is to enable 
the Condesa to enter Spain legally (from which she is 
exiled) to fetch her love-child, Marta, from a convent 
in Sevilla, where the girl was left as an infant eighteen 
years earlier. 


With the fat hulk of the Condesa blobbing about the 
scene puffing her ever-present cigar, and with Icky the 
dwarf always in range, Marta is courted by Edwin Hall, 
(whom the author says she loves), but marries his 
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brother, Alfred, (because of a desire for freedom and 
power, the author insists). But Edwin carries a slow 
torch for her for some eighteen years until one oppor- 
tune moment when the flame erupts, and Marta, too, 
has a child born of love. Eventually Alfred dies, and 
the Condesa arranges an all-out gypsy wedding for 


Edwin and Marta. 


The two have hardly been made one when sudden 
flames are seen shooting up from the Condesa’s home. 
Why she is not at the wedding must be another story, 
but nevertheless this is the end of the Condesa—victim 
of a blaze started by smoking a cigar in bed! 


This novel is nothing but superficial, one-dimensional 
narrative at its worst. It moves along in fits and starts 
and non-sequiturs with a grotesqueness of language and 
situation which is at times simply ludicrous and defies 
even the most willing suspension of disbelief. Two ex- 
amples will illustrate the point: When Marta inquires 
about her father, the Condesa replies, “I cannot speak 
of your father. Not here where the green grapes 
ripen... .” And when Edwin and Marta decide to 
announce their engagement, Marta tenderly observes, 
“Tt was ironic. .. . Now hundreds of years later when 
the Armada had faded into history I was planting 
acorns to grow into oak trees my great-grandchi!dren 
would see in their maturity, and the man helping me 
was English.” 


The book assembles a motley collection of characters 
who have but one thing in common: they are assembled 
in the same book—a mighty vicious literary circle in- 


deed! 


Basically, the Condesa herself is presented as a person 
of unsympathetic vulgarity and tastelessness. 


There is nothing in The Gypsy Condesa to recommend 
it to anyone for any reason. 


George Perry, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Franklin, Frieda K. None But the Brave 
Crown. June 13,1958. 278p. $3.95. (Ila) 


Leavenworth is a name which for most of us, I suppose, 
means a grim penitentiary or an advanced training 
school for officers of the United States Army. For 
Miss Franklin, however, who has obviously been doing 
some serious research into the past history of the region, 
it is the site of a highly strategic fort in Kansas where 
in the 1850’s the dragoons of the Army cavalry were 
quartered and around which swirled the first high 
winds of conflict between the abolitionists and the ad- 
vocates of slavery. 


Phebe Tanner is a Quaker girl headed for Oregon in a 
wagon train with an uncle and her young brother. 
When the uncle dies of cholera out on the prairie, a 
detachment of dragoons takes the two pioneers back 
with them to Fort Leavenworth. There Phebe finds a 
job as school-mistress and begins to mix socially with 
the families and friends of her new army acquaintances. 
To her dismay, she soon learns that many of the soldiers 
are pro-slavery and prone to wink an eye at the lawless 
activities of the civilians who favor an extension of 
slavery into the territory. In accord with her Quaker 
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principles, however, she is promptly engaged in the 
perilous occupation of hiding runaway slaves on their 
way to freedom. Her troubles are compounded when 
she finds herself romantically involved with two of the 
original rescue party—a plain-spoken sergeant, veteran 
of many a hard campaign, and a gentlemanly lieutenant 
who is being hard-ridden by a contemptuous senior 
officer. Violence finally comes to the quiet Quaker 
home, and at the climax Phebe finds at least a measure 
of happiness in the tensions of the period. 


Those who like light fiction blended with historical 
incident and a jigger of romance will find None But 


the Brave to their taste. 
William J. Walsh, S.]., 
Baltimore, Maryland 


x * * 


O’Connor, Richard Hell’s Kitchen 
Lippincott. June 17,1958. 249p. $4.95. (Ila) 

If Richard O’Connor had imitated many authors of the 
18th century he would have called this “Hell’s Kitchen, 
Chelsea and the Tenderloin. Being an Account of the 
Outstanding Personalities and Places in these three 
Neighborhoods of New York City during the past Cen- 
tury.” Such a title, though cumbersome, would have 
aptly summarized the contents of his book. 


Even the experts are not agreed as to the actual limits 

of these sections. Suffice it to say that they included 
most of the West Side from 14th to 59th Street, and 
from 5th Avenue to the North River. Most of the inci- 
dents that O’Connor describes took place in Hell’s 
Kitchen, which was larger and more notorious than 
Chelsea and the Tenderloin. While the majority of its 
residents were undoubtedly law-abiding citnzens, its 
reputation as a “tough” neighborhood was not unde- 
served, 


Some of the reasons for this were that the tenements 
were overcrowded, unsanitary and fire-traps, and the 
avaricious landlords made no attempt to improve them. 
To get away from such uncongenial surroundings the 
men and the women, who had to work long hours for 
a mere pittance, were wont to imbibe too freely at the 
local bars. Corruption was widespread throughout the 
city government, especially when Tweed and Croker 
were the leaders of Tammany Hall. Imitating the ex- 
ample of their superiors many of the police officers in 
Hell’s Kitchen closed their eyes to the houses of prosti- 
tution, risqué playhouses in their district, and allowed 
the saloons to keep open after the legal hours, provided 
the owners of these establishments gave them their 
monthly “cut.” 


It is hardly surprising therefore that many people in 
Hell’s Kitchen felt little respect for law and order. 
Serious riots broke out there in 1863 as a protest against 
the Draft during the Civil War, in 1871 between the 
Irish Catholics and the Orangemen, and in 1899 be- 
tween the whites and the negroes. Gangs were formed 
with such colorful names as “Whyos,” “Plug Uglies,” 
and the “Gophers.” Some of these were dedicated to 
violence for its own sake, while others made stealing 
their principal source of livelihood. Yet most of the 
69th Regiment, that established such a record for 
bravery in the First World War, came from Hell’s 
Kitchen, and the ticker-tape parade to them and their 
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famous chaplain, Father Francis Duffy, was one of the 
most heart-warming in the history of New York City, 
But crime was to have its last fling in Hell’s Kitchey 
during Prohibition. Speakeasies appeared there az j 
by magic, and Owney Madden, “Dutch” Schultz ang 
“Mad Dog” Coll fought for control of its liquor traffic 


“Tt’s not the same there any more.” Such is the head. 
ing of the last chapter. Hell’s Kitchen is no longe 
over-crowded, and most of the tenements have disap 
peared to make way for new factories, the West Sid: 
Highway and the Lincoln Tunnel. It has ceased to by 
a trouble-spot and a headache to the New York Police. 
The gangs of New York are found in other parts of the 
city. Richard O’Connor has written a graphic accoun: 
of a vanished era; it is one of those rare books that yoy 
want to keep on reading until you finish it. 


Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Santa Maria University, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 


* * * 


Kytle, Elizabeth 
Knopf. June 23,1958. 244p. $3.50. (I) 


In the midst of the current agitation over integration, 
equal rights and mob violence, there must be one voice 
raised in defense of a Negro—not as a race or a symbol 
of a rising force, but as a single human being. Willie 
Mae Cartright is just such an individual, and her story, 
told in the first person by Elizabeth Kytle, is in tum 
humorous, pathetic, moving. 


Willie Ma 


As the book opens, Willie Mae is packing the treasures 
of a lifetime, leaving her native Georgia for the un 
known wilds of Washington, D. C. She is leaving be. 
cause 
“Tt always has been a hard row to hoe for colored folks; bur 
now that Herman Talmadge has done got himself elected 
governor, it’s the frying pan and the fire. . . . I don’t want 
nothing belongs to white folks. But I’ve plumb got a bellyful 
of the biggest portion of them treating us like they do.” 
She tells the story of her life, from the four-room hous 
in Carrollton to the New Deal housing project in At 
lanta. There is Momma, doing fancy sewing; Poppa, 
picking cotton when there is no construction work; the 
six brothers and sisters, playing, quarrelling, working- 
a happy family. After Momma’s death, the new step 
mother made things hard for the children, but ther 
were good times too: the pretty house in Lexington and 
the Saturday night when they all got shoes. 
Out on her own, after Poppa’s death, after a succession 
of jobs for “trashy” whites who rarely paid her, she 
went to the Dukes, in Atlanta, where she stayed nine 
happy years, until her marriage. Left a widow with 
two small children, she supported them by doing day’ 
work. Her elder daughter, Joyce, married an intel 
gent, hard-working man who later moved to Ohio 0 
get a decent job. 
Though she was happy in her housing project home- 
“my world with a fence around it”—she suffered the 
indignities, rebuffs, and downright meanness that have 
been the lot of her race for years. The last straw we 
the shooting of her Cousin Walter for voting, in Ale | 
bama. 
Thinking back over the years, Wilie Mae comes t0?| 
conclusion. Remembering her friends among the 
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‘ghite folks” (including the couple who took her to diary, and the author’s commentary—p. 178). “ ‘We 
Washington and introduced her to President Roosevelt) have reached the shores of the Mobilamo.’ This was 


ind that Georgia is her home, despite two Talmadges, 
the decides to stay. She’ll see to it that her daughter 
Viola and all the other young folks in the project “learn 
» vote” if she has to stand over them with a mop 
handle. 
One has the feeling of seeing things from the “inside” 
in this book. It is unevenly written at times (some 
aisodes are told in great detail, others merely men- 
oned) but this slight flaw cannot detract from the 
personality of Willie Mae. Mrs. Kytle’s story of this 
uly wonderful woman can be highly recommended 
tall readers. 

M. O’C. Moriarity, 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 


* * * 


Schiffers, Heinrich The Quest for Africa 
Putnam. May 26,1958. 352p. $5.00. (Ila) 

In general, I should say that this book is a moderately 
sod one for adults, who are not only very adult, but 
alo very interested in Africa, or in explorers’ books. 


The translation is very often somewhat exotic for 
American taste, not only because it is from the Ger- 
man, but because of the Britticisms of the British trans- 
lator. These are manifested in slang and humorous 
expressions. In fact, I should say that the reading of 
this book is rendered difficult for the American reader, 
precisely because of the translation. 


The book is also foreign, because of the unfamiliar 
sequence of ideas. Conclusions from a particular story 
are not those which would be drawn by an American 
author. In making this remark, I am thinking of the 
analogy of the differences in humor, for instance. 


Before I expose my major criticism of the book, I should 
like to devote a paragraph to minor criticisms. Those 
who are familiar with Africa will recognize my remark 
on the treatment of Zimbabwe, (that great fortress in 
South Africa about which so much has been written). 
Surely we are further ahead in our knowledge of this 
fabulous place than to think of it as the Land of Punt? 
The Berbers are represented as anthropologically odd 
characters, as if Carleton Coon had never studied 
them. In the survey of explorers of Sub-Saharan Africa, 
Ibn Batuta, one of the earliest explorers (1355) was 
not even mentioned. 


And, most importantly not only for the Catholic reader 
but also for the general reader, the missionaries of 
Africa receive only passing mention. Spectacular mis- 
Sionaries, such as Livingstone, receive sufficient atten- 
tion. But otherwise, it was not only the soldiers and 
the traders and the scientists and the empire-builders 
who explored Africa. Far from it! 

As an anthropologist, however, my major criticism of 
this book is that maps are not included. There is no 
general map of Africa. With one exception (early 
maps of Lake Victoria), there are no specific maps of 
areas discussed in the text. And, necessarily, there are 
a multitude of specific geographical names in the text. 


Even the most avid reader of African literature would 
have difficulty in orientating himself in reading the fol- 
owing, chosen at random (a sentence of Livingstone’s 





on the southern bank of Lake Bangweulu in the Ilala 
district near a village governed by the Chief Chitamo.” 
And no map! 


In this book, there are numerous thrilling stories of 
exploration, rendered in what I might call a crabbed 
style. There is also a salutary set of lessons, concern- 
ing the historical contacts between White and Black. 
As presenting an historical background for present-day 
Africa, the book is less than eminently satisfactory. 


J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


x * *® 


Chidsey, Donald Barr July 4, 1776 
Crown. June 12,1958. 152p. $3.00. (1) 


Around the acceptance of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Chidsey has written a lively account of the au- 
thors and signers of America’s primary political docu- 
ment. Students of that period of history will react 
differently to some of the judgments which Chidsey 
offers but the essay, as a whole, should be appreciated 
by all. This reader quarrels with the impression pre- 
sented by Chidsey that the Founding Fathers were 
founding a nation rather than the independence of their 
respective states. The latter seems to be their intent 
especially when it is recalled that the very delegates 
who signed the Declaration would expend great energy 
within a short time in creating elaborate governmental 
structures from New Hampshire to Georgia. These 
same men were in great measure responsible for the 
very frail (intentionally so) Articles of Confederation 
created almost before the ink had dried on the Decla- 
ration. 

The description of Patrick Henry as a “backwoodsman, 
determinedly uncouth, inexorably homespun, always 
afraid that one of his constituents might catch him 
looking into a book” may be colorful but is quite unfair 
as witness Robert Douthat Mead’s recent excellent biog- 
raphy of Henry. 

And there is one glaring omission in the roster of 
Founding Fathers—Joseph Warren, author of the in- 
flammatory and defiant Suffolk Resolves of 1774, who 
died in battle at Breed’s Hill in 1775. Warren’s docu- 
ment was a milestone in American courage. 

Aside from these few criticisms, this reviewer enjoyed 
Chidsey’s work which can well serve as a fine intro- 
duction to American history. It is a simple account 
and bolstered by a fine bibliography. 


F. X. Gannon, 


University of Scranton 
* * * 


Elliot, John The Way of the Tumbrils 
Reynal. May 15,1958. 236p. $3.95. (1) 


This little volume contains one of the most fascinating 
approaches imaginable to an appreciation of the French 
Revolution. John Elliot, whose avocation for thirty 
years has been a study of this revolution, has caught 
the spirit of the revolution and its personalities by visit- 
ing the scenes throughout Paris and its environs where 
that bloody drama unfolded. 
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Elliot does not present a new story but he obviously is 
well acquainted with the wealth of literature and his- 
tory which too often serves to confuse the casual stu- 
dent who might like to know what that revolution was 
all about. Elliot seems to know because he has literally 
cast himself in the role of a spectator watching those 
volatile Frenchmen of yesteryear (“As I walked slowly 
down the street a newsboy began calling from a corner 
of the Square: “Paris Soir! Paris Soir! Le Gouvernement 


et la Crise!” And I thought, which Government? 
Which Crisis? Echoes, Echoes, always these strange 
echoes!’’). 


The pen-sketches of the dramatis personae are excel- 
lent—Robespierre, Danton, Marat, Louis and Marie, 
Fouquier-Tinville, but most of all the beautiful assassin, 
Charlotte Corday. Writing history as a playwright, 
Elliot conveys suspense so much so that the reader may 
expect that brave Charlotte will escape the guillotine 
but Elliot (drat him!) is a stickler for unhappy endings. 
The author is a fine guide to Paris, past and present, 
and most readers should enojy the trip which is en- 
livened by the excellent illustrations by Peter Roberson. 


F. X. Gannon 
* * * 
Cowles, Virginia The Phantom Major 
Harper. June 11,1958. 320p. $3.95. (I) 


This book will remind you of The Guns of Navarone, 
by Alistair MacLean, but there is a factual background 
for the, at times, almost incredible exploits of David 
Stirling and his accomplices. Stirling related his activi- 
ties in World War II to Virginia Cowles and she in 
turn has supplemented his accounts, which were at 
times incomplete. The result is an amazing storyof the 
accomplishments of a handful of men. 


In July, 1941, at a time when Rommel seemed invincible 
in North Africa, David Stirling, then a lieutenant of 
the No. 8 Commando, managed to present a plan to 
General Auchinleck, the new Commander-in-Chief 
stationed in Cairo. Stirling’s ideas were approved. He 
was placed in charge of what was known as “L Detach- 
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ment” of the Special Air Service Brigade. Stirling 
asked for only sixty men, to be divided into five groups 
of twelve men each. These men were to be dropped 
by parachute behind enemy lines and were to hide jn 
the desert by day. At night they were to creep on ty 
exposed and lightly guarded airfields and place bom}; 
on the aircraft there. Then they would make off acrog 
the desert and find their way back to their own line, 
An hour or two later, the bombs would destroy the air. 
craft. Stirling gave his men the most rugged training 
imaginable, after which the operations began. When 
it was found that being dropped by airplane at nigh 
was destructive of men and supplies, jeeps were used, 
Often a patrol would manage to get one hundred mile 
inside enemy lines, where the men at night would de. 
stroy airplanes, blow up ammunition depots, derail 
trains, and set fire to petrol dumps. They killed many 
times their own number. They seemed almost inde. 
structible. They called no attention to themselves; 
either when among friends or foes. 


Finally, in January, 1943, Stirling was captured. After 
being imprisoned in an Italian camp, he was later sent 
to Colditz in Germany and remained there until the 
war was over. His men carried on, however, until the 
end of the war. Miss Cowles has told the story well 
this is an excellent war book. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 


* * € 


De Madariaga, Salvador 
Spain, A Modern Histor; 
June 5, 1958. 736p. $7.50. (1) 


This revision and enlargement of an earlier (1930) 
work provides Madariaga with a new opportunity to 
disseminate his Liberal views of the history of his native 
Spain. Readers get through the work without harm i 
they remember 1) that history is an account of events 
as the historian sees them, and 2) that Madariaga, 
whether he is conscious of it or not, is anti-cleircal, 


Praeger. 


Beginning with chapters on the geography and ethndl- 
ogy of Spain, the author races through the first four 
centuries of modern Spanish history. Then he devote 
two chapters to education, in which he is sagacious 
enough to recognize the Newmanic principle that a 
educated man must not only be a scholar, but also: 
saint and a gentleman. 

In successive chapters Madariaga treats of farming (th: 
backbone of Spain’s economy), labor, clericalism, and 
militarism. For him the latter two are the basis 0 
Spain’s troubles in this century. The assertion may te 
taken with a grain of salt, however, in view of th 
author’s anti-clerical bias. His condemnation of Fren¢! 
anti-clericalism as an evil is clearly a psychological pre 
jection, as is evident from his repeated anti-clerica 
blasts. For example, he speaks of the “tentacles of the 
clerical octopus” and “the narrow-minded cleric# 
Catholic movement” and “the relentless persecution 0! 
hard-headed and hard-hearted bishops with an undv 
and, generally, an illegal influence on the state.” 


He discusses “The Catalan Question” (whether Cate 
lonia is a separate nation, a separate race from the ré& 
of Spain). Denying the assumption, he, nevertheles | 
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jags out its treatment through three chapters. Less 
efbosely, he mentions the separatist tendencies of the 
yysque and the Galicians and the real and historical 
garation of Portugal. Then he swings over to North 
Africa, reviewing Sapin’s interests in Morocco. 


\gdariaga divides Spain’s modern history into three 
reriods: 1) the rise and fall of the Empire. It rose in 
he late 15th Century under Ferdinand of Aragon— 
ie political symbol of Spain united with Castile under 
Jabel who was the exponent of Spain’s religious des- 
tiny. The union grew and prospered under Charles I, 
welled off and began to decline under Philip II, and 
ame to an end with the enthronement of Philip of 
Anjou at the inception of the 18th Century. 2) The 
entury-long period of the Bourbon dynasty. 3) The 
ming to power of Napoleon’s brother Joseph with its 
attendant struggles against Napoleonic despotism. 


The last two centuries have been unfortunate for Spain, 
ruled by unfit monarchs and culturally impoverished 
wa divided intelligentsia. Many abortive governments 
attempted to rule Spain until, at length, in 1874 Al- 
fnso 12th took over. He relied for his power on the 
Church and the Army (which, of course, Madariaga 
considers unfortunate). But Alfonso died young, leav- 
ing his widow as regent for their young son who as- 
sumed power only at the turn of the century when 
Spain had been denuded of its colonial power. 


Alfonso 13th was an astute politician who led his coun- 
ty in an industrial revolution that, had it not been for 
the selfish politics of his ministers, promised to establish 
Spain as a leading power in Europe. By nature a man 
given to forceful means, Alfonso veered away from 
democratic action and the people veered away from the 
monarchy. 


The advent of World War I found Spain neutral and 
divided in sympathy between the Allies and the Cen- 
tral Powers. Although Spain never entered the war, 
she profited by it for she supplied the Allies. At the 
war's end Spain was in a better position politically and 
economically than at its outset. But one drawback was 
the initiation of a strong communist party. As Mada- 
tiaga says, Spain was infected with “Bolshevik measles.” 


A succession of Liberal and Conservative governments, 
not unlike those of France in recent years, brought con- 
fusion and a dictatorship. Primo de Rivera became dic- 
tator of Spain in 1923. His regime was no better than 
its predecessors. It fell in 1930. King Alfonso 13th 
followed him out of the country the following year 
when a republic was declared. During the next five 
years the government swayed from Left to Right and 
back down the road to Civil War in 1936. 


Madariaga claims that the Civil War did not come 
about through the opposition of Left and Right, but 
through a rift in the Left Wing. Actually the conflict 
was between Spaniards, but with foreign abetment— 
the Leftist Caballero with Russian aid fought the Fascist 
Franco, backed by Germany and Italy. For Madariaga 
the War was “insane and meaningless” for “the true 
Spain lay gagged and trodden equally by the two tyran- 
nies which fought the war over her body.” 


At the war’s end in 1939 Franco was faced with re- 
uilding Spain and steering her through dangerous 
iplomatic waters. Madariaga claims that in his for- 
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eign policy “Franco seems to have been led by a ‘skill- 
fully prudent’ opportunism.” He has succeeded to a 
degree, especially during World War II’s neutrality, 
and continues his efforts to rebuild Spain today. Why 
Franco failed to solve Spain’s post-bellum problems 
fully, Madariaga admits he does not know. Only time, 
now too close to the historical events, can provide the 
answers to why Spain still suffers. 


Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap., 
Saint Lawrence Seminary, 
Mount Calvary, Wisconsin 


* * * 


Bottome, Phyllis Alfred Adler 
Vanguard. Apr. 22,1958. 300p. $5.00. (Ila) 


Eric Fromm refers to the intolerance and unforgiveness 
of Freud toward his close associates, Ferenczi and Alfred 
Adler, who deviated from his teachings. On the occa- 
sion of Adler’s death in Aberdeen, Freud is quoted as 
saying: “For a Jew-boy out of a Viennese suburb a 
death in Aberdeen is an unheard of career in itself, and 
a proof how far he got on. The world really rewarded 
him richly for his service of contradicting psycho- 
analysis.” Just how far Adler deviated from orthodox 
psychoanalysis is the subject of much discussion by 
those closest to its origins but there is little question 
about Freud’s dissatisfaction with non-conformists. Ad- 
ler’s School of Individual Psychology stressed interper- 
sonal and social factors in the human situation and 
insisted that the personality should be released and 
directed toward Gemeinschaftgefithl which Adler him- 
self translated as Social Interest. Adler always told his 
students: “There is a law that man should love his 
neighbor.” 

Phyllis Bottome’s work was first written in 1938 and 
the preface of the third edition in 1957 is even more 
enthusiastic about Adler the man and his contribution 
to psychology than that first preface. We learn from 
the author that both she and her husband were students 
of Adler and underwent a complete Adlerian analysis 
from Dr. Leonhard Serf, one of Adler’s most prominent 
and understanding German colleagues. For them Ad- 
ler was a philosopher, known as the most brilliant prac- 
ticing psychiatrist of his day; a moralist without a dog- 
matic belief in any religion but always a scientist who 
believed that man is a spirit and therefore responsible 
for his every act. Adler was a man of many paradoxes 
—at once the easiest man to know and the most diffi- 
cult; the frankest and the most subtle; the most con- 
ciliatory and the most ruthless; the most tolerant of 
men and the least tolerant of intolerance. He had 
founded his approach to life on common sense and was 
indebted profoundly to Aristotle, judging each human 
being teleologically by his power to confront the three 
main life tasks of man which Adler described as Work, 
Sex, and Social Contact. It is the author’s position that 
Adler always received the constant sympathy and 
understanding of non-Anglo-Saxon educational and re- 
ligious groups because of his dynamic belief in human 
responsibility and his insistence that man is a whole 
human being and that the individual cannot be divided 
up into segments. His lectures were clear and intel- 
ligible to the layman and by his associates he was ac- 
cused of “letting down science.” For him the basic 
feeling is inferiority and in the confrontation with over- 
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whelming environmental forces the individual com- 
pensates by striving for power. Sexual factors were in 
the main ignored, repression and the unconscious were 
neglected and Individual Psychology became essentially 
an Ego Psychology. In fact Adler considered the prin- 
ciple of freeing the libido without breaking up the 
patient’s egocentricity a most dangerous and anti-social 
theory. The teleological foundation for Individual 
Psychology refused all fragmentation and gradually de- 
veloped into a universal science rather than a spe- 
cialized science. His associates were not too happy 
with this attitude toward wholeness of personality be- 
cause to them it seemed like the undermining of medi- 
cal science. 


The author regards it as strange that few Anglo-Saxon 
religious teachers have taken much interest in Indi- 
vidual Psychology. She mentions the late Archbishop 
Temple and the late Catholic Archbishop Downey of 
Liverpool as the exceptions and remarks that “many 
intelligent Christians will eagerly swallow the compli- 
cated mysteries of Jung or even the anti-religious 
theories of Freud rather than accept the one psychology 
that has a practical approach toward the goal of all 
religion—man’s love of his neighbor.” 


What Ernest Jones has done for Freud in a three vol- 
ume biography, Phyllis Bottome attempts to do for 
Adler in this single volume filled with anecdotes from 
Adler’s boyhood and how that boyhood influenced the 
development of his career. Although he sprang from 
Jewish origins he had early in life become a Christian 
as a protest against the isolation that he felt was a 
spiritual danger in the Orthodox Jewish faith. He 
chose to become a Protestant according to the author 
because “although Adler believed that God was the 
most enlightened idea that had occurred to man, he 
could not as a scientist accept revelation, and was 
against all forms of dogmatic rigidity.” This book has 
to be read in order to appreciate the knowledge of the 
antecedents of Adler that the author possesses. We 
recommend the chapters on Adler’s religious opinions, 
his relations with the Freudian circle, the development 
of Individual Psychology, his reflections on criminals 
and his experiences in America at the Long Island Col- 
lege of Medicine. 


This book is a labor of love for someone whose mind 
was ruthlessly critical but whose heart was cruelly vul- 
nerable and who, until his death, remained a com- 
passionate cynic, suffering in the sufferings of all who 
really suffered, but never failing to see through the 
sham sufferings of those to whom in the long run come 
the worst sufferings of all. 


Thomas A. Wassmer, S.J., Ph.D., 
St. Peter’s College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


* * * 


Sandoz, Mari The Cattlemen 
Hastings House. May 19,1958. 527p. $6.50. (I) 

A Nebraskan with a love for the West, Mari Sandoz 
continues her literary success with a rousing, if some- 
what overlong, book about cattlemen. Tracing the 
origin of cattle from ancient times to the Texas long- 
horns and the hefty Saint Gertrudia, Miss Sandoz at 
all times embellishes her narrative with enough humor 


Sandoz — Claude 


and interesting tales to prevent any yawns on th 
Interspersed with the growth and & 
velopment of cow towns such as Wichita, Baxte 
Spring, Abilene and others, are the rugged character 
who enforced law and order —the already familiz 


reader’s part. 


Hickok, Masterson, Earp. 


The Texas longhorn was an unsightly animal. 


colors were unpredictable; his horn spread might 
from eight to nine feet. Longhorns also had long lex 
and after pounding the cow-trails to a railroad termina, 
there wasn’t likely to be much meat left on the bong 
Yet the demand up north for meat was so great thy 
cattlemen drove herds from Texas as far north a 
Canada. Following the grass, trails such as the Good 
night Loving, the Chisholm and the Dodge becam: 
established routes. But their end came when farmer 
and sheepherders began using barbed wire. The lat 
"Eighties marked the end of the great cow trails ani 
the great cow drives. 

Cattlemen faced prairie fires started by Indians to scx. 
ter the herds. They ran into dust storms which blinded 
the cattle. There was always the danger of rattlesnake, 
And to add to their difficulties, rustlers and cattle king 
made life miserable for the trail drivers. One of th: 
highlights of this book is the account of one man wh 
considered himself above the law, a killer named Prin 
Olive who made his own law in Texas and Nebrask: 
Olive was called “The Man-Burner”’; but read the bod 
and discover why. 

The Cattlemen shows omnivorous research. The book 
contains a magnificent bibliography of both books ani 
periodicals dealing with the West. The locale of th: 
book emphasizes the cattle industry in Kansas, Nebrask, 
Wyoming and Texas. For lovers of the open Plain 
who are fed up with the unrealistic and stereotyped 
TV thrillers, I advise turning to The Cattlemen. | 
will help you to relive a glorious part of America’s pas. 

Frank C. Brown, M.A, 


University of Scranton 
* * * 


Claude, (pseud.) Mrs. O’: The Ways of the Irish 
Rinehart. June 26,1958. 190p. $3.50. (IIb) 


This is a strange book by a strange author. If it is iv 
tended to be picture of Irish life in the living present 
it falls far short of the mark. If it is intended tot 
fiction (which the author disavows) it is as unreal # 
the “overexposed photograph taken through the di 
torting lens of affection, delight, and reminiscenc’ 
which the author acknowledges. 

The book begins with a legacy, suddenly thrust upon! 
wandering bohemian—a female who may be and pr 
sumably is, an American of Irish extraction, who has? 
predilection for a visit to Ireland. Some unknown ug! 
takes her to Ireland from a point in London known4 
“Mooney’s Irish House.” This transplanted pub, whic! 
is believable, seems to be a gathering place for Irish & 
patriates who covet “a bit of the old sod” away from 
home and drown their sorrows in alcohol to, paradox 
cally, forget it. On arrival in Ireland, she buys a pt! 
in the City of Cork for no reason except her desire 
know the people better—get inside them, as it wet 
What really gets inside them is her beer, her stout, he 
whiskey; and lo! and behold! they all become her bosot 
friends. 


Best SELLE 
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\ixed into the rambling plot is an affair with a mystic, 
Sean, a fallen-away Seminarian who does not, as prac- 
ically everyone does in the book, die of tuberculosis. 
He is the victim of a ruptured appendix. As the book 
nds, his boon companion Tom, partner in an unhappy 
narriage, see Mrs. O” off on the Fishguard boat to re- 


al. iff ym presumably to “Mooney’s Irish House” in London, 
night bff om where she started. 
— There is some beautiful writing in. the book, gorgeous 
in lene passages of descriptive merit betraying the literary gifts 
reat thai the misguided writer, herself a one-time Catholic. 
north af mere are harrowing tales of Irish folk, ignorant, pov- 
. Good atystricken and exploited by money-lenders and pub 
became omerSs with the implication that the government and 
farmen if Church, look helplessly on while these people 
The lat march on to eventual doom. Anyone who knows the 
ails anf Ireland of today, knows the false picture that the dregs 
My fa society can give of a whole people. Perhaps 
“Claude” has written well of what she has seen through 
> tO Scat 1. half-shut eyes. The evidence is constantly present 
blinded that, while bemoaning their fate, she did nothing to 
—_ help them—except help them forget through liquor. 
ings 
e of th Franklin Dunham, Litt.D., 
Yan wh) U. S. Office of Education, 
ed Prin Washington, D.C. 
1 
a se & « 
he boc 
Galbraith, John K. The Affluent Society 
he boo} Houghton, Mifflin. May 27,1958. 368p. $4.95. (IIa) 
oks anif Mr. Galbraith proves with his latest book that lightning 
> of thf can strike the same place, not only twice but thrice. 
ebrask,f His newest study of American economy, The Affluent 
1 Plain Society, will make a greater impact on American eco- 
eotypelf nomic thinking than did his previous books, The Great 
nen. |} Crash—1929 and American Capitalism. To a great 
a’s pat.f extent these two books were historical; but the latest is 
M.A., | current and contains not only a recognition of the prob- 
nton | lems inherent in our recent prosperity, (high produc- 
tion and full employment), but also suggests that we 
.,, should revise our thinking and that we should expect 
ve Trish jittle less in this aspect of our economic performance 
_|_ if we wish to solve the ever-present problems of infla- 
it is if tion, over-extension of credit, and what he calls “social 
presen} imbalance.” 
d tol 
areal | Less employment (or more unemployment) and less 
he ds} ™Mcome would, surely, solve the problems of inflation 
scenc’} 2d over-extension of installment buying; but how do 
we then balance the mechanics of this solution with 
_ the ever-growing demand created by human wants and 
dee desires? It is true that in the past the American econ- 
o haste ny has been busy, (except, of course, in the ’Thirties), 
muel = filling its vacant rooms”; but I am not content to 
one accept any solution that would involve the curtail- 
which ment of production after the “rooms” have been filled. 
ch - Let us have more “rooms” and solve our inflationary 
y fron = credit problems through greater production, pro- 
do.) WuCtivity and income to meet the needs of our growing 
radon l he eS 
ape Population and the rising standard of living. 
ssire As to the problem of social imbalance—or a dearth of 
; wet tunds to meet needed governmental expenditures—Mr. 


ut, he Galbraith believes that the rising demand at the private 
bos _Ievel will leave too little of the national income to be 
used in needed outlays in the fields of health, education, 
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recreation, foreign aid and defense. This, he fears, is 
the problem created by our becoming increasingly af- 
fluent, the consequence of our growing national in- 
come, both real and money-wise. The problem of 
mass-poverty in the U. S. A. has been solved, leaving 
only case-poverty, according to Mr. Galbraith; but in 
its wake we have created the problem of “social im- 
balance” which will require study and solution. But, 
even this, at its worst, can only be viewed in a pleasant 
light as one of the economic hurdles we can overleap. 
Immediately? Maybe. In the long run? Yes! 


The Affluent Society is unquestionably a major con- 
tribution to American economic thought. Mr. Gal- 
braith has long been recognized as one of our best 
writers in his field, and this book can only add to his 


reputation. 
Thomas G. Sheehan, 
University of Scranton 


*x* * * 


Daniels, Jonathan Prince of Carpetbaggers 
Lippincott. June 23, 1958. 319p. $4.95. (Ila) 

Mr. Daniels, former secretary for F.D.R., author of The 
Man from Independence, (which Marquis Childs 
labelled “a brilliant political biography”), and editor 
of the News and Observer of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
introduces the reader to the sordid tale of Milton Smith 
Littlefield. The puzzle to this reviewer is why he ever 
bothered to write this volume. When I put down the 
book, I was dissatisfied with Mr. Daniels’ intricate 
style, which confuses the lilt of an apologetic novelist 
with that of a shrewd craftsman of biography. [I still 
have no clear mental picture of this “prince of carpet- 
baggers” and had to conclude that the artist made a 
point of melting the black and white of the Recon- 
struction Era into a muddy gray, hoping that the 
honored Confederate color worn by the men of the 
rebellious states might disguise both the purveyors of 
bribery corruption, and graft and their unsavory she- 
nanigans, as much as to say that “really Littlefield and 
his ilk were not too bad fellows and lots of the South- 
erners were worse than he.” A remark concerning 
Littlefield’s uniform that “at least it was as immaculate 
as Lee’s” seems to me a somewhat cheap attempt to 
equate the scoundrel wih the “Galahad of the Con- 
federacy.” 


The summary of Littlefield and of the Reconstruction 
Era which Mr. Daniels gives on pages 23 and 24 is 
well written and, if you will accept the modern premise 
of secularism gone mad, carefully enough balance. 
He is correct in declaring that the ugly period called 
“the age of hate” is a skeleton in the closets of both 
North and South; it is the period of the scandals of the 
Grant administration, of the Ku Klux Klan, of the 
orgies of bombast in both national and state legislatures, 
of stolen railroads, of fast-buck dandies and faster 
“loose ladies.” The life of Littlefield is used as a kind 
of literary scaffolding to support a number of sharply 
etched vignettes; there is no doubt that pages, even 
some chapters are fascinating reading. But I think Mr. 
Daniels’ interpretations are not solid enough and have 
not enough depth. Perhaps he never intended that 
they should plumb very far beneath the surface; and 
if that be so, then we differ. It is not an important 
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book—the subject is not at all so; but it is disappointing 
for what it has left undone. 


L. Berkeley Kines, S.]., 
St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Keeble, Peter Ordeal by Water 
Doubleday. June 19,1958. 216p. $4.00. (I) 


Water surrounding and pressing on a diver’s suit, when 
the least slip or error in teamwork means the death 
of the diver, is a real ordeal for the one in the helmet. 
Peter Keeble, a lieutenant-commander in the British 
Navy was the man in the helmet and he tells us the 
plain unadulterated tale of his experiences in salvage 
in the Mediterranean Area during World War II. 


We have had the stories of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Coast Guard, in various tales, but in none of them 
does the raw courage and drive of individuals come 
forth, as it does in this account of the divers who 
opened up the port of Massawa, the harbor of Tripoli, 
and the docks of Poros, which were all blocked, mined, 
and blown up by the Italians and Germans. 


Keeble was on a mine-sweep, but had ideas of salvage 
operations. He switched to Massawa, with a crew of 
South African divers and helpers, cleared the port so 
supplies could come in to carry on the campoign against 
the Afrika Korps. Never to be forgotten is the first 
dive, and the graphic description of it, showing the in- 
domitable spirit of Keeble. Fear and panic descended 
under the surface with him, but both were conquered. 
Care is the watchword for all salvage operations, and 
detailed preparation is care. Submerged mines and 
booby traps set by the ones who sank the ships, are 
blocks in the path of the salvage men. Instant death 
from pressure is the price paid by the diver for care- 
lessness. 


Ordeal by Water, a true story, is told by one of the 
best known divers and salvage experts. An unfamiliar 
sphere to most of us. It details the underwater opera- 
tions of the predecessors of skin-diving, thus holding 
you enthralled as each experience unfolds. Keeble set 
records for depth and time under water and, in his 
narrative, he keeps you with him, so that you take a 
deep breath, as he does, when the helmet is removed. 


Each operation poses a different problem; yet lessons 
learned in one help the next. It is excitement at high 
pitch; a story of one man’s courage; a tribute to all 
under water men. Well written, with apt choice of 
words; the story can be recommended to all. 


John B. Cullen, Lt. Cmdr., U.S.N.R., 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


* * * 


Hoover, Herbert The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson 
McGraw-Hill. Apr. 28,1958. 318p. $6.00. (1) 


A little over a century ago, Alexis de Tocqueville pro- 
phetically wrote: “It is chiefly in its foreign relations 
that the executive power of a nation finds occasion to 
exert its skill and strength.” Had the French political 
theorist been present in Congress on January 8, 1918, 
he would have witnessed the pragmatic fruition of his 
sage judgment. In an epochal address to our national 
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legislature, Woodrow Wilson proclaimed to all map, 
kind the American ideals of peace, the “Fourtee 
Points.” Developed while the war was still bein 
fought, further defined in four major addresses betwee 
January and December of that year, this was Woodroy 
Wilson’s enumeration of principles for the New Worl; 
ideals of peace. Here was American executive abijlir 
in its finest creative environment. 


When at last the Central Powers sought an Armistic: 
they directed their request to President Wilson rath: 
than to any Allied leader. They proposed that th: 
Fourteen Points and subsequent addresses be the basi 
of negotiations. The President at once took control 9 
negotiations. After weeks of deliberations and cq. 
respondence he accomplished one of the most mony. 
mental feats of international actions of any statesma 
of history. In the words of Hoover: 


‘ 


# 5 . Singlehanded he had maneuvered the Germans frop 
their island of safety where they might have negotiated wit 
their armies still standing, into almost complete surrender, 


And, equally vital, he had won Allied agreement to the bas 
of peace laid down in his ‘Fourteen Points and the subs. 
quent addresses’ with the exception only of one point—t: 
freedom of the seas. 


It was a vast triumph for Woodrow Wilson and a war-wean 
mankind.” 
His second dramatic triumph came when he decide; 
personally to head the American delegation at th: 
Peace Conference. His reception in various Europes 
capitals intimated that he had reached the zenith 
world leadership. 


These triumphs were however quite transitory in 
nature. There were forces at work weakening Wilson‘ 
influence at the conference table. The Allied sign: 
tories were more intent on revenge, reparations, and 
territorial spoils than a peace based on morality and 
idealism. The Prime Ministers were not enthusiast: 
over Wilson’s decison to coime to the Peace Conte: 
ence. His spirit of righteousness and idealism threst 
ened the political security of those whose futures wer 
dependent upon balance of power. Extreme nationalism, 
secret treaties, diplomatic inexperience and a damaged 
confidence resulting from the Congressional election ¢ 
1918 all undermined Wilson’s position. The Lode 
Reservations, the stroke at Pueblo, and the Senate r 
jection of the League marked the final chapters in th 
Wilson ordeal. 

4 


Herbert Hoover writes well of Woodrow Wilson. A 
head of the Belgian Relief, as Food Administrator 
the United States and as a member of the President’ 
American War Council he worked directly with Woo 
row Wilson during the war years. As director of th 
Relief and Reconstruction of Europe and as a membe 
of the President’s Economic Advisory Council in Pars 
he is ably qualified to analyze the period between 191 
and 1921. Using most of the major works dealing wit 
Wilson and Versailles, relying on many unpublishé| 
documents of Wilson contemporaries as well as hi 
own personal papers, Hoover poignantly brings to lit 
the trials and tensions of our peace negotiations. He’ 
sympathetic yet fair to Wilson. Enamored by the mort 
principles embodied in the League of Nations, he do 
not lose sight of its reasons for failure. He deftly put 
Edward House, Lloyd George, Georges Clemenceat, 
Vittorio Orlando, and (raconteur recently turned his 
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eian) Winston Churchill in their true historical per- 
gective. Hoover’s story is not new but its approach 
«refreshing. Without a doubt a major contribution to 
American historical scholarship. 


Timothy H. Scully, 


University of Scranton 


* * * 


Tang, Peter S. H. 
Communist China Today. Volume II: 
(Chronological and Documentary Sup- 

plement) 

Praeger. May 15,1958. vi-+ 137p. $3.75. (Ila) 

last year in his first volume, the author promised this 

chronology of major events in the rise of Communism 

in China. It was needed, for as he points out, “The 
chronology . . . is indicative of cause-effect relation- 
hips in the development of Communism in China and 
ts interaction and impact on world Communism” 

(p.v). If anything the compilation, added to the case 

involume I, doubly weakens the position of the “agrar- 

ianeformers” school of experts. 


In Stalin’s time, a chronology of Soviet Communism 
might well have been his daily schedule. In Peter 
Tang’s compilation we find also such interesting nota- 
tions as the U.N. charge on Chinese opium exports (p. 
36), the forced escorting of discontented peasants back 
to villages (p. 36), the departure of 566 Chinese stu- 
dents for study in Soviet Union, the arrest of Catholic 
priests and laymen (p. 39), the inauguration of the 
frst Russian language newspaper in China (p. 52), the 
signing of the Sino-Soviet agreement on cultural coop- 
eration (p. 67). These and others underline the close 
collaboration of China with the Soviet Union and the 
same general path to Communism which China is 
treading. 


Peter Tang has also included the two Constitutions of 
the Communist Party of China (1945 and 1956), an 
interesting comparative study; the Constitution of the 
People’s Republic of China (1954), which enables the 
reader to study it in relation to the Constitution of the 
Soviet Union, its model; and finally a list of the mem- 
bers of the Central Committee and other central organs 
of the C.P.C. A brief biography of these members 
would have added to the value of the work, although 
much of the pertinent data can be had by consulting 
volume I. 


The casually and scholarly curious about current Com- 
munism in the Far East will find much satisfaction in 
this supplement to the earlier volume of Communist 


China Today. 
Walter C. Jaskievicz, 
Institute of Russian Studies, 
Fordham University 


*x* * * 


Guareschi, Giovanni My Secret Diary 
on Straus & Cudahy. June 23, 1958. 234p. $3.75. 


The author of the popular Don Camillo stories here 
Presents some extracts from a sort of diary he kept 
Curing two years of imprisonment in a German Lager 
in Poland during 1943-1945. This is not a day-by-day 
account of happenings in the camp. There are some 
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very fine vignettes of a father’s feeling of loneliness for 
his son and daughter, of his dreams of returning home 
at Christmas, of his thoughts about himself, of the 
misadventures of food parcels, of the meaning of de- 
mocracy. There are short sharp sketches of the varied 
types who occupy the same prison hutment. But there 
are also some very thin and wispy bits of writing which 
defy explanation of choice for inclusion. Signor 
Guareschi is an outspoken man with a poetic spirit and 
a genuine faith in man’s dignity, his divine destny, and 
the need for honesty and truth. There is enough real 
gold in this collection of scraps to make it worth while 
reading through it. 


*x* * * 


Coakley, Mary Lewis 
Mister Music Maker: Lawrence Welk 
Doubleday. May 15,1958. 280p. $3.95. (I) 


The phenomenally popular TV program of “cham- 
pagne music” owes a great deal to the homely, even 
awkward personality of the conductor of Lawrence 
Welk’s orchestra. Miss Coakley has capitalized on the 
fame of this perennial TV favorite by writing a biog- 
raphy that starts with Lawrence Welk’s boyhood in 
North Dakota, his early struggles as a musician and 
through the two decades of his long stay as popular 
orchestra leader of the Aragon Ballroom, in Ocean 
Park, California, to his eventual success on TV. It is 
a pleasantly written, easy-to-read biography that is not 
ashamed to make some moral points as it moves along. 
Welk emerges as a fond family man, a devout Catholic, 
and a capable musician and business man. 


*x* * * 


Beerbohm, Max Mainly on the Air 
Knopf. June 23, 1958. 212p. $3.75. (I) 

This collection of samplings of the late Sir Max Beer- 
bohm’s BBC talks and some other essays contains pieces 
that were written as early as 1913 and 1914, though 
given “on the air” in 1935-1954. There are 14 of the 
broadcast talks, two of them very brief; and 7 of the 
“other things.” The topics are varied, with several 
reflecting Sir Max’s love of the theatre; some concern 
people scarcely heard of on this side of the Atlantic; 
but all are so characteristically well written that one 
reads with a feeling of felicity. This is rather a con- 
noisseur’s book in many ways: not only because of the 
elegant ease of the writing, but also because of the ele- 
gance of the printing and presentation. 


* * * 


Monsma, John Clover (Editor) 
The Evidence of God in an Expanding 
Universe 
Putnam. May 26, 1958. 250p. $3.75. (IIa) 
Mr. Monsma has gathered statements from some 40 
American scientists in which they affirm their belief in 
God as ruler of the world in even this alarming atomic 
age. Chemists, Physicists, Biologists, Mathematicians 
of various specialized fields examine from their own 
viewpoints the teleological and cosmological arguments, 
so-called, for affirming the existence of God as Creator, 
omniscient, omnipotent, eternal and personal. True 
enough, some obviously are content with a species of 
theism while others are quite as obviously convinced 
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practicing Christians. The book is eminently worth- 
while reading, chapter by chapter. But the learned 
writers do not trouble to reduce their style to the junior 
level; even some adults will find need to keep a dic- 
tionary at hand while reading. 


* * * 


Great Cities of the World 
C.S. Hammond. May 10, 1958. 384p. (1) 


The only trouble with this handy little volume of street 
maps of the 147 cities called “great” (Reno, Nevada, 
is included), is that the traveler, armchair or other- 
wise, will be well advised to keep a reading glass handy. 
The 52” x 8” page is not the best size for legibility, par- 
ticularly when most of the maps do not make use of 
the full page. Included in the brief commentary on 
the highlights of each city are some 900 photographs 
which are, in many instances, singularly unrepresenta- 
tive of the cities portrayed. Front endpapers are a 
mercator projection of the world; back endpapers a 
color map of the U. S. Libraries may find this a handy 
“guide book” for quick reference to supplement the 
larger atlases. 





* * * 
Clue-Works 
Frank E. O’Gorman, Contributing Editor 
Smith, Caesar Heat Wave 
Ballantine. June 18,1958. 191p. $2.95. (1) 


This murder and suspense novel is basically aimed at 
finding out what may happen to the living, rather than 
what may happen to bring the living to justice because 
of the dead. It seems to me to be well written, per- 
haps just a mite overwritten, presented to you in as 
atrocious a printing job as I have seen in many moons. 
The printing job should effectively kill many sales of 
what is a reasonably good book. 

x * * 


Fleming, Joan Maiden’s Prayer 
Ives Washburn. June 18, 1958. 192p. $2.95. (I) 


Miss Maiden of the story is precisely what you’d expect 
her to be with that name. She has all the elusive 
charm of a character out of Agatha Christie, and man- 
ages to run through a rather nice collection of rogues 
and killers as if she were an all-American halfback. 
Not cluttered up with too many bodies, not in too 
much of a hurry to get things told; but in very much 
of a hurry to be irresponsibly charming, and leaves a 
nice taste in your mouth. For very light reading— 
good. 
*x* * * 

Cadell, Elizabeth Shadows on the Water 
Morrow. June 4,1958. 219p. $3.50. (1) 


I look upon women detectives with profound suspicion; 
they are always elderly, simpering, fairly simple- 
minded, but somehow incredibly acute. Kate Verney 
falls right into that category, and somehow she is abso- 
lutely charming. She turns up in Shadows on the 
Water on a trip to visit her new grandson in Buenos 
Aires, but never quite gets there; and you know she 
will never get there at the end. It is a fascinating 
novel of who-done-it, and where-is-he combined neat- 
ly, with a very sharp narrative structure tied in to the 
package. Very readable. 


Fleming, lan 


Macmillan. June 24,1958. 256p. $3.50. (IIb) 


This is the greatest. It is a marriage of Sax Rohme, 
Doctor No x 
about the silliest plotting job I’ve come across in map 
moons, but Fleming is such an obviously fantas; 
cornball that you can take much more from him thy 
from any other writer in the business today. It is wri. 
ten for the sophisticate, but in that league it should ly 
one of the most delightful bits of suspenseful spoofins 


Edgar Wallace, and Mickey Spillane. 


of the year. Don’t miss it. Not for the young. 
x * & 


Heckstall-Smith, Anthony 
The Man with the Yellow Show 
Roy. Mar. 3,1958. 238p. $2.75. (I) 


Richard Forrest will probably not be heard of again jy 
any future novels, but he makes a pretty good dete. 
tive-secret-agent type in this brand of novel. There; 
a lot of plot, as reasonable as you might expect. Onl 
objection is to the type setting. It is discouraging 1 
open the book, and the cover design seems to me t 
be worse. But if you can buck the physical limitations 
of the book, it makes good reading. 


*x* * * 
Lockridge, Frances and Richard 
a Catch As Catch Co; 
Lippincott. June 4,1958. 188p. $2.95. (Ila) 


This starts very innocently, but becomes just a bit per 
turbed when a girl fails to return to her room and th: 
roommate becomes disturbed. When she sets out 
find out just what happens, the plot becomes one ¢ 
the neatest, most carefully plotted stories to come fron 
the pen of these gifted writers. We loved it, and recom 
mend it to all men, all women, and any children wh 
are that sharp. One of the best of the season. 


* * * 


The Hours After Midnight 
uly 3, 1958. 180p. $3.00. (IIa) 


Nolan Stoddard makes the one unkind telephone cil 
that will upset Charles and Helen Elgin, and Nola 
then finds himself stuck with the daughter, Julie, an! 
a kidnapping plot he had never intended. The ston 
moves quickly into a frightening tale, with murder jut 
over the edge of the horizon throughout the whole lat 
half of the book. But we do not think that it coms 
off very well. There is too thin a plot for the first pat 
of the book really to catch the interest of the reader, 
and the intensity of the writing seems almost silly « 
times. 


Hayes, Joseph 


Random House. 


* * * 


For the Kitchen Shelf 
Robbins, Ann Roe Treadway Inns Cook Book 
Little, Brown. Apr. 10, 1958. 397p. $5.00. (1) 
O’Brien, Marian The Bible Cookbook 
Bethany Press. Feb. 19,1958. 350p. $3.95. (1) 
Hosford, Mary The Missouri Traveler Cook Boo! 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Feb. 28, 1958. 200p. $3.75 (1) 
Taber, Gladys What Cooks at Stillmeadov 
Lippincott. May 14,1958. 250p. $3.95. (1) 
Armitage, Isabelle & Merle Fit for a Queet 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. May 9, 1958. 224p. $5.00. (I 


Best SELLE; 
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ghryver, Alice and Franciile Wallace 

j The Complete Hors d’Oeuvres Cook Book 
coward-McCann. May 16,1958. 246p. $3.95. (1) 

Rysia Old Warsaw Cook Book 
joy. June 23, 1958. 304p. $3.95. (1) 

18asso, Wilma Reiva The All-Italian Cook Book 


ctor Np 


Rohmer 
T No IS 


fants \acmillan. June 24, 1958. $4.50. (1) 
si the frank, Jeannette The Modern Meat Cookbook 


ll (LC-106). May 5, 1958. 351p. $0.50. (I) 


The recipes for which the chain of Treadway Inns, 
(ot all are called Treadway Inn) are justly popular 
bave been reduced to small family proportions, (4 to 6 
ervings, usually), and presented in a clear, no-nonsense 
manner which makes this a valuable addition to the 
lichen shelf. Beverages, Appetizers, Soups, Fish, 


1S Writ 
ould by 


SPoofing 


Yy 
>* 


v Shoat Meats, Poultry, Luncheon Dishes, Salads, Vegetables, 
‘Breads, Desserts, Wines, are chapter headings, each 
again i prefaced with a sketch of one of the Inns, only three 
1 detec. of which bear the name Treadway. The salad section 
There ig gives no place to the pear-and-cream-cheese, jello-and- 
. Onh whipped-mayonnaise monstrosities. The Wine section 
ging on make a sommelier of any husband. 
’ me tf In contrast, the Bible Cookbook, is gimmicked, albeit 
‘itation piously, from before-meal snacks to church supper 
recipes. The church committee ladies will probably 
think this wonderful, although only at first. Our 
trouble is we think the whole thing is too ladylike. 
Mary Hosford who, we believe, now happens to be 
ch Car Mrs. C. V. Whitney, but was at any rate the leading 
lady of the recent film, The Missouri Traveler, spreads 
bit per her favorite recipes thin between layers of reminiscence 
ind th and anecdote, little of it interesting to any but herself. 
Out tf The book is cute, elaborately printed on saffron tinted 
one ('f paper; but it is not a practical kitchen aid. 
sian What Cooks at Stillmeadow, on the other hand, is a 
sn win 800 solid down-to-knife-and-fork cookbook, the kind 
"that gets one itching to assemble ingredients and follow 
directions. Everything is arranged sensibly and there 
are appended some suggestions for organizing the food- 
dnight Sorage shelves, uses for herbs and spices, and utensils. 


The salad section seems to be mostly devoted to the 
one-dish meal type and goes in for such things as 


‘Noe aspics, curry rings, moulded salads (including one with 
meee fruits and marshmallows!). On the evidence, one eats 
aa well at Stillmeadow. 
er jus A companion book to the authors’ Fit for a King is a 
Je xf 20Kbook for the more accomplished chef or cook who 
pate likes to experiment with gourmet dishes. Fit for a 
st pat Queen is admirably printed in good large type, with 
ole adequate directions clearly presented, and limits itself 
‘lly 2} * special dishes, any of which can make your mouth 
water merely by reading the recipe. There are not as 
many recipes here as in the usual cookbook, but all 
those included are excellent. We recommend this 
highly. 
Book The Complete Hors d’Oeuvres Cook Book sets out to 
exhaust the possibilities of the before-meal snack, the 
book taste-tempter, the appetite teaser, and it is pretty over- 
| Whelming. One wonders whether the two ladies who 
Bool tried and tested and experimented with all these bite- 
“(| 2 concoctions ever regretted the strain put on their 
os respective digestive apparatus in preparing this book. 


you have been looking for some new ideas for things 


ain '0 go with the cocktails, you’ll have a fine time feather- 


. 
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ing through this collection. You'll have to be prepared 
to answer the “Whatever is it” that many are sure to 
provoke from the uninitiated. 


The best of the current crop, excepting the Armitage 
book mentioned above, are The All-Italian Cook Book, 
easily the best and most authoritative collection of 
genuine Italian cuisine we have come across; and the 
Old Warsaw Cook Book, which is a satisfying and prac- - 
tically complete collection of Polish cookery. The 
Italian recipes are, further, identified according to the 
province of Italy in which they are favorite, or in which 
they originated, and particularly valuable not only for 
the excellent recipes for sweets, (often overlooked, but 
always important), the methods for preserving foods, 
making cheese and sausages. We recommend this fine 
cookbook to every cook. And equally we recommend 
the Polish collection. Proper attention is given to the 
many delicious soups, with their “additions,” to the 
hot and cold, sweet and sour sauces, to the uses of 
mushrooms, and to the many toothsome, if rich des- 
serts. 


The Modern Meat Cookbook is cheap, handy, and 
relies on use of meat-thermometers, ovens with heat 
control and automatic timers. But it also gives sound 
advice on the cuts of meat to buy, use of spices and 
herbs, and advice for the “cook-out” barbecue, etc. 
It is illustrated and well worth the purchase price. 


*x* * * 


Pocket Print and Reprint 


Upper-bracket Paperbacks: 


Eight more titles added to Doubleday’s Anchor series 
should be good news for bookbuyers who want to build 
a good library at minimum cost. Volume II of A 
Documentary History of Art edited by Elizabeth G. 
Holt, continues this absorbing study from the time of 
Michelangelo to the Baroque and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies, (A-114b, $1.45; IIa). As in the previous vol- 
ume, A-114a, the letters of the artists, summaries of 
their books, and other contemporary documents tell 
their own story; added is a sheaf of half-tone illustra- 
tions .. . Mario Praz’ The Flaming Heart is a welcome 
reprint of a series of essays mostly dealing with the in- 
fluence of Italian writers, e.g., Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, 
Petrarch, Machiavelli, and the writers of the novelle, 
on English Literature from Chaucer to T. S. Eliot, 
(A-132, $1.25; IIa) . . . The Awkard Age by Henry 
James, one of the stylist’s lesser known novels is an- 
other well chosen addition, (A-138, $1.25; IIa) ... 
The Poems of Robert Graves, (chosen by himself), con- 
tain characteristic verses, some fine, some ribald, all 
well-turned, (A-139, $1.25; IIa) . . . Henry E. Sigerist’s 
The Great Doctors traces the history of medicine from 
Egyptian Imhotep and Greek Aesculapius to the time 
of Ehrlich and Osler, (20th century), through brief 
biographical sketches of some three score great doctors, 
A-140, $1.25; I) . . . The Autobiography of William 
Butler Yeats combines three volumes in one and can 
serve as a supplemental history of Ireland from 1890 
to about 1905, (A-142, $1.25; Ila) . . . Edmund Wil- 
son’s “reflections at sixty,” A Piece of My Mind, was 
reviewed here, vol. 16, p. 326, when published in 1956, 
A-143, $0.95; III) . . . The Anchor Book of Stories, 
edited by Randall Jarrell, (A-145, $1.25; IIa), runs the 








package. Very readable. 
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gamut from the Book of Jonah to Kafka, with a heavy 
leaning toward the Russian, and the remainder largely 
continental European; the result is a different anthol- 
ogy, at least; thirty stories in all... Added to the Rine- 
hart Editions is Charles Dickens’ Hard Times, with an 
introduction by W. W. Watt, (RE-95, I) . . . Hough- 
ton, Mifflin’s Riverside Editions add The Poems of 
Tennyson, edited by Jerome H. Buckley, (B-26, $1.25; 
I) ... and The Last of the Mohicans by James Feni- 
more Cooper, with an introduction by William Char- 


vat, (A-29, $1.00; I). 


There are interesting, if rather special, additions to the 
Penguin Series: K. A. C. Creswell’s Early Muslim 
Architecture, (A-407, $1.95; IIa), is labelled “a short 
account” but it runs 330 pages, including index, and 
is well illustrated with drawings and photographs. . . 
R. J. Harrison’s Man the Peculiar Animal should be 
fascinating to medical men; it is a well developed study 
of the contrasts between the structure and functions of 
the various parts of man’s anatomy compared with 
those of other mammals, (A-412, $0.95; IIa) . . . British 
Economic Policy Since the War is a Penguin Special 
by Andrew Shonfield, (S-170, $0.85; IIa) . . . another 
Special is Norman Lansdell’s The Atom and the Energy 
Revolution, (S-169, $0.65; IIa). Both are, naturally, 
concerned with Great Britain... New World Writing: 
#13 is an interesting, if not particularly impressive col- 
lection of work by the newer names on authors’ lists; 
it contains an off-beat play, some nine stories or parts 
of novels, four critical essays, selections of several young 
poets, and even five rather messy drawings, (Mentor 
233, $0.75; IIb) .. . Human Types, subtitled “An In- 
troduction to Social Anthropology” is a study of con- 
trasted cultures, leaning rather too much on the primi- 
tives of New Guinea, Australia, and the Polynesian 
Islands to have real stature, (Mentor 227, $0.50; IIb). 
Photographs are few and ordinary, not even illustrative; 
but there is a good bibliography. 


Mysteries: 

The Bellamy Trial by Frances Noyes Hart, (Dell D-233, 
$0.35; I), is one of those classic detective tales that 
withstand second, even third reading . . . Tall, Dark 
and Deadly, by Hal Masur, (Dell D-232, $0.35; IIa), 
features detective Scott Jordan in a two-year-old mur- 
der . . . Second time round under a new number is 
Brett Halliday’s 1940 Mike Shayne shocker, The Un- 
complaining Corpses, (Dell 981, $0.25; IIb); they all 
sound the same by now: silly ... A Bullet for a Blonde 
by Paul Kruger is a “first time in print”; it will satisfy 
the addict, but bore the connoisseur, (Dell A-180, 
$0.25; IIb) . . . Come Back for More, another first edi- 
tion, this by Al Fray, is a tough man-against the syndi- 
cate job; hardly a mystery, (Dell A-161, $0.25; IIb) 
. .. Tuesday Club Murders by Agatha Christie dates 
from 1928 and is, if we recall, one of the early tales 
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Duell, Sloan & Pearce. May 9, 1958. 224p. $5.00. (! 





Best SELLER 


featuring spinster-detective Miss Jane Marple, (Ayo) 
T-245, $0.35; I) . . . Leslie Charteris’ The Saint jy 
England is a new label on the 1944 “Misfortunes ¢ 
Mr. Teal,” (Avon T-250, $0.35; IIa) . . . The Bj, 
Frame by the Gordons, (Mildred and Gordon), wa} 
noted here vol. 16, p. 402, (Bantam 1782, $0.25; IIa), 


Westerns: 

The small crop this month may be due to TV com, 
petition. Frank O’Rourke’s The Bravados, (Daj 
A-157, $0.25; I), is a new “edition” of what was forme, 
ly numbered A-131—cf. vol. 17, p. 20... The May 
of Zorro by Johnston McCulley, formerly #553 and ¢ 
1924 vintage, owes its return obviously to the TV serie 
(Dell D-204, $0.35; I) . . . Norman A. Fox’s Tall Ma, 
Riding, (Dell 980, $0.25; I), is another round for whe 
was previously #642 . . . Thunderbolt Range by Paj 
E. Lehman, (Avon 816, $0.25; I), was formerly calle 
“The Sheep Killers.” 


General Fiction: 


John P. Marquand’s satiric tales of country club politic: 
Life at Happy Knoll, (Bantam A-1781, $0.35; I), wa 
noted here vol. 17, p. 55 on first publication ... Ale 
bama Empire, by Welbourn Kelley, (Bantam F-178} 
$0.50; III), was likewise noted vol. 17, p. 50... 
too, was Garet Rogers’ Lancet, (Bantam F-1738, $0.50 
IIb), cf. vol. 16, p. 300... So, too, The Loved and the 
Unloved by Thomas H. Phillips, (Dell D-198, $035 
IIa), cf. vol. 15, p. 110... Sinclair Lewis’ scathim 
satire Elmer Gantry was a shocker when first published 
in 1927 and it will still stir hackles, (Dell LC119 
$0.50; IIb) . . . Trash is the only label for the followin: 
hacked out uglies: Delinquent by Morton Coope, 
(Avon T-247, $0.35; IV) ... The Young Who Sin by 
John Hasse, (Avon T-251, $0.35; IV) .. . The Doctor’ 
Woman by H. P. Koenig, (Avon 817, $0.25; IV) ... 
Chattels of Eldorado by Edgar J. Bracco, (Avon T-24 
$0.35; IV. All are decked in lurid covers to catch the 
curious. 

General Non-Fiction: 

Quentin Reynolds’ account of the First World Wz 
aviators, They Fought for the Sky, (Bantam A-176i 
$0.35; I), was noted here vol. 17, p. 106. . . Sunk!i 
Japanese submarine commander Mochitsura Hash 
moto’s story of the Jap fleet from Pearl Harbor to Oki 
nawa, (Avon T-246, $0.35; I) ... A Wonderful Worl 
for Children by Peter Cardozo tells you how to get a! 
sorts of free gifts for education, fun, games, (Bantam 
A-1790, $0.35; I); it is a revised and enlarged edition 
of a previous listing . . . Folk Songs of the Caribbean 
a collection by Jim Morse; music and words, with draw 
ings, (Bantam F-1788, $0.50; IIa) . . . Three Plays by 
Thornton Wilder, (Bantam F-1789, $0.50; IIa), com 
tains “Our Town,” “The Skin of Our Teeth” and “Th: 
Matchmaker.” 
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